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The existential dimen- 
sion in training and 
vocational guidance - 
when guidance 
counselling becomes a 
philosophical practice 


Learning to Be - a lacking 
competency in Lifelong Learning 

It is not the value-related and existential 
dimensions of the approach to guidance 
counselling and professional training cours- 
es that have been at the top of the agenda 
when one has wished to study and develop 
the fields of work within what is broadly re- 
ferred to as Vocational Training and lifelong 
Learning. Most of the training and vocation- 
al guidance research and policy-making in 
this area has been focused on a more prag- 
matic and benefit-oriented approach to guid- 
ance counselling and vocational training 
courses with the aim of strengthening the 
formal training competencies of and quahfi- 
cations of the student or employee on the 
labour market ('). 

But this primarily utilitarian approach to pid- 
ance counselling now appears increasing- 
ly to have been problematised. This can be 
illustrated by two examples. 

The following quotation from Serge Blan- 
chard appeared in the foreword of the agen- 
da for the conference held by Cedefop in 
2000 in connection with the Memorandum 
on Lifelong Learning; The fundamental ques- 
tion of pidance counselling is what it aims 
at Should we aim to help certain individu- 
als to create themselves within, well-defined, 
forms of identification? Or should we help 
them question the identities on the basis 
of which the person creates him/herself and 
perceives others? These question are finked 
to whether we retain or transform the struc- 
ture of social relations. The question of pid- 


ance counselling leads us therefore inevitably 
to ask questions of a political, philosophi- 
cal and ethical nature' (AGORA X: Social and 
vocational guidance, Thessaloniki, 19-20 
October, 2000, p. 1). One topic at this con- 
ference was how greater focus can be put 
on the totality of the individual's working 
life and private life, as it appears increas- 
ingly to be the aim of many knowledge- 
based enterprises in western knowledge so- 
ciety to create such a context Terms such 
as 'commiPent', 'innovative and personal 
competencies' and 'teambuilding and men- 
toring' are thus finked in management and 
human resource development theories to 
value management and to an enterprise cul- 
ture where the employee, to a greater de- 
gree, is urged to join in the attempt to de- 
velop creative forums and working envi- 
ronments where there is greater integrity be- 
tween the person's own fife values and ideals 
and professional attitudes and identity (Kirke- 
by, 2000; Thyssen, 2002; Gortz, 2003). On- 
ly when this 'specialist integrity' has taken 
place, according to the message, will it be 
possible to experience the deeply commit- 
ted and creative employee who also dares 
to take personal responsibility and enter in- 
to compelling communities for matters which 
are not controlled just by the motive of high- 
er pay or the possibility of advancement on 
the career ladder but by values which the 
person concerned fundamentally cherishes. 

Another aspect, also touched on at the con- 
ference, was that the individualised employee 
and this person's self-managed and lifelong 
learning also requires a more holistically ori- 
ented approach with the focus on the val- 
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With the individualisation and 
multicultuialisation of the world 
of education and training and 
the world of work, a new need 
has arisen to develop a more 
value-hased and existentially 
oriented approach to guidance 
theory and vocational training 
courses. The pluralisation of 
ways of life and the late-mod- 
ern confrontation with the au- 
thorities have created changed 
conditions for rmderstanding 
the relationship between the- 
ory and practice, guidance and 
training, guidance and profes- 
sion. To a greater degree than 
previously, guidance has be- 
come a question of creating 
greater integrity between a per- 
son's professional specialisa- 
tion and the life values of the 
person concerned. Key terms 
in this connection may be au- 
thenticity and formation (Bil- 
dung), concepts and an ap- 
proach that necessitate a philo- 
sophical framework of rmder- 
standing and guidance practice. 
This article describes the back- 
grormd to a research coopera- 
tion initiated with the aim of 
studying these changed condi- 
tions for guidance and whether 
and how the theory and prac- 
tice of philosophical counseiling 
could be a possible way of qual- 
ifying the ability of the corm- 
sellor to handle the more val- 
ue-related and existential di- 
mension of the cormselling sit- 
uation and vocational training. 

(') However, this does not apply 
to the part of the research on train- 
ing and vocahonal guidance which 
in the last ten years has been fo- 
cused in relation to constructivist 
and systemic guidance theory (Peavy, 
1998) and research on ways of life 
(Rahbek, 1988). The focus here to 
a great extent is also put on the val- 
ue dimension, directed partly to- 
wards the individual person's own 
'system of values' and partly towards 
the values and norms which lie in 
the way of life and culture the prac- 
titioner of the profession is in. 
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This research approach is, howev- 
er, primarily oriented on the basis 
of a social constructivist and cul- 
tural-sociological point of view, which 
does not look at the more existen- 
hal and philosophical aspects of the 
value clarificahon dimension. In the 
following, an existenhal philosoph- 
ical, primarily heimeneuhc {Gadamer, 
1960), and existenhal psychological 
access to training and vocational 
guidance will be established. Clar- 
ification of differences and similar- 
ihes between the systemic and ex- 
istenhal approach to guidance will 
not be dealt with in the framework 
of this arhcle. 

(^) For some readers - particularly 
within the Anglo-Saxon and uhli- 
tarian tradihon - the term 'existen- 
hal' will perhaps appear diffuse or 
either be understood as another ex- 
pression of 'personal development' 
or narrowly linked to the philo- 
sophical direchon represented by 
the French philosopher J.-P. Sartre. 
The term 'existential' is not to be 
understood in that way in the pres- 
ent arhcle. In using the term exis- 
tenhal I wish, following philosophers 
such as Soren Kierkegaard, Karl 
Jaspers, Gabriel Marcel, Martin Bu- 
ber and Martin Heidegger and ex- 
istential psychologists such as Em- 
my van Deurzen- Smith, Irvind Yal- 
lom, Rollo May and Victor E. Eran- 
kl, to point to the ethical and onto- 
logical dimension of existence which 
the rationalistic and social-con- 
structivist as wen as functionahst and 
instrumental-pragmatic approach to 
the world does not have an eye for. 
This dimension - or existential ex- 
perience - arises in the borderline 
situations of existence. That is to say 
in the encounter with something 
which fundamentally is experienced 
as larger than oneself and which has 
absolute character and decisive sig- 
nificance for one's life. Such as for 
example when a person is bom or 
dies, falls in love, encounters depths 
of sorrow or great joy. In brief, where 
one's existence for a while is shak- 
en or fundamentally put in a new 
perspective, so that the question of 
the meaning of life becomes central 
and insistent. As the Danish histo- 
rian of ideas Hans-j 0 rgen Schanz 
describes the existential experience, 
it is in those moments 'where man 
encounters something which is be- 
yond what can be humanly calcu- 
lated or produced; where man ex- 
periences that something is given 
- or something is taken away - which 
has the character of something ab- 
solute.' (Schanz, 1999, p. 24). The 
term 'the existential' is therefore not 
linked to concepts of 'personal de- 
velopment' and self-realisation, as 
these concepts remain in a psycho- 
logical understanding of the human 
being and the worid which does not 
reach beyond the subjectivism and 
anthropocentrism which existential 
philosophers wish to problematise. 



ue dimension, because such an approach 
could be a way for the individual of creat- 
ing greater continuity, meaning and integri- 
ty in the many and perhaps differing train- 
ing and career progressions which the in- 
dividual experiences over the course of time. 
And here we are thinking not just about a 
professional continuity and progression but 
also context and meaning in a more exis- 
tential sense (^). Many shifts in training and 
vocation for adults in the 35-50 age group 
can thus be seen as an expression of an ex- 
istential change of track and process of search- 
ing for a new orientation and meaning in 
existence. This is sometimes described as 
the result of a midlife crisis and sometimes 
as a decisive turning point in life. As the 
Danish professor Johan Fjord Jensen writes 
in Frirum - Voksenpcedagogiske problemer 
og analyser (= Free spaces - problems and 
analyses of adult education) (1998): 'Adult 
education is accordingly not just education 
aimed at the acquisition of further vocational 
experiences, possibly as an element in life- 
long learning, nor is it merely education for 
temporarily filling spare time with all the op- 
portunities and interests loosely belonging 
to it It is a form of education that takes man's 
second change of track seriously as a ba- 
sic existential problem, which affects all peo- 
ple when they are set free to develop as 
adults. Understanding adulthood existen- 
tially is understanding fce processes that take 
place in the middle of adulthood, as process- 
es of the same fundamental significance as 
those that take place during childhood and 
during the development of the young per- 
son into an adult at the first change of course.' 
(Ibid., p. 65). 

It was in this connection that the phenom- 
enon of Philosophical Counselling was pre- 
sented and discussed at Cedefop's confer- 
ence as a possible new way of developing 
guidance geared towards handling this val- 
ue-related and existential dimension in the 
learning processes for lifelong learning in 
both a holistic and critical manner. This is 
to ensure that the person seeking guidance 
counselling does not just relate narrowly to 
that person's current profession but also to 
his or her life as a whole and the life values 
on the basis of which the person currently 
thinks and acts. I shall return later to what 
philosophical counselling is, and why it may 
be important to incorporate a critical di- 
mension into the approach to guidance coun- 
selling in relation to those enterprises which 
encourage (or indirectly force) their em- 


ployees to create greater integrity between 
their professional attitudes and life values. 

The second example of how one in cur- 
rent research and education and training pol- 
icy wishes to bring a value-related and ex- 
istential dimension into the discourse on life- 
long learning is found in a report by the 
OECD and SFSO from 2000 [Definition and 
Selection of Competencies: Theoretical and 
Conceptual Foundations (DeSeCo), 2000). In 
this report, twelve western countries were 
asked which ten core competencies they 
considered most essential for the develop- 
ment of lifelong learning. In this connection, 
it is worth mentioning the criticism which 
the whole project as such encountered. Two 
major items were criticised, in particular in 
the Norwegian sub-report (Knairr, 2001). Frrst- 
ly, the authors claim that there is a need for 
a far more differentiated approach to the 
concept of competency. As they write: You 
cannot speak of key competencies without 
at the same time explaining the cultural, ide- 
ological and value-related context in which 
competency functions. If this is not done, 
the concepts of competence may result in 
imperialism by the strong overtire less strong.' 
(Knain, 2001, p. 11). Secondly the Norwe- 
gian expert group felt that the OECD's ap- 
proach to promoting lifelong learning was 
constructed too instrumentally. The only pur- 
pose of lifelong learning seems to be 'mas- 
tery' and 'usefulness'. In their own words: 
The intrinsic value and formative nature of 
learning are placed in the background. More- 
over, there is htfle emphasis on values and 
ethical reflection as a basis for action. This 
underscores the technocratically-influenced 
usefulness penspective.'(Ibid., p. 18). 

A recurrent criticism of the OECD's proce- 
dure with regard to the determination of key 
competencies for lifelong learning was thus 
that the educational ideals and broad key 
competencies were reduced to empirically 
measurable indicators and thus to a far too 
positivistic view of knowledge and science. 
This point of view seems to open the way 
to a more general critique of the dominance 
which empirical experience-based science 
(including in particular psychology and 
sociology) has had for educational research 
and pohcy in this area. The OECD was thus 
urged to develop some clearer distinctions 
in the future between when one was deal- 
ing with a general philosophical/ scientific 
discourse or a discussion on conditions for 
social and educational policy. However, I 
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would like to add that a distinction ought 
also to be made between when we are deal- 
ing with a philosophical, a psychological or 
a sociological approach. For just as it may 
be regarded as a form of imperialism if 
only one culturally determined understand- 
ing of the concept of competence prevails, 
simHariy there will be an obvious risk of im- 
perialism if, for example, only the psycho- 
logical and sociological approach is adopt- 
ed in relation to research and education pol- 
icy on lifelong learning. 

The OECD seems to have considered these 
criticisms and taken them into account in, a 
later synthesis report rinm 2001, covering 
the whole project (Trier, 2001). This is most 
clearly expressed in the final conclusion, 
which is entitled: 'Where is the good life? 
Here the author of the report, Uri Peter Tri- 
er, reminds the reader of the famous Delors 
Report by UNESCO in 1996, which says that 
education is built on four basic pillars: Ljeam- 
ing to Know, Learning to Do, Learning to 
live together and live with others and Learn- 
ing to Be. 

The first three pillars or competencies, the 
author claims, are well covered today in 
terms of both research and education poli- 
cy, but the fourth pillar (Learning to Be) 
seems to be lacking. As he concludes: "... 
the 'To be' competencies have some diffi- 
culty holding their own against the To do' 
and the 'To know' competencies. The im- 
balance is very apparent (...) 'Joy of Life' 
may seem like a rather indefinite quality. 
However, at the end of a text on key com- 
petencies the question: 'What is it aU about? 
is not irrelevant To reflect further on this 
question would be challenging and excit- 
ing."(p. 54). 

In 1999, the OECD tried to avoid a chiefly 
functional approach to the definition and 
identification of competencies by inviting a 
number of philosophers to contribute (T 
But this philosophical approach and di- 
mension in competency thinking appears to 
be lacking in the majority of the reports and 
papers that have been produced since then 
on lifelong learning, particularly if one is 
aiming to look for competencies in lifelong 
learning which can promote greater atten- 
tion to ethical and aesthetic topics. 

The UNESCO report Learning to Be: The 
World of Education Today and Tomorrow 
by Edgar Faure (1973) chose to focus on the 
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dimension in the world of education con- 
cerned with 'the person's complete devel- 
opment - mind and body, intelligence, sen- 
sitivity, aesthetic appreciation and spiritual- 
ity'. This dimension was later taken up by 
the Delors Report in 1996, but supplement- 
ed with the three other core competen- 
cies. The idea of 'the whole person' is an 
idea which is generally acknowledged to go 
back to the Greek concept of Paideia. In 
Ancient Greece, school meant a ftee space 
for free people to pursue their desire for 
gaining understanding so as to learn about 
the worid, humanity and want the good. And 
teaching at that time was seen as a cre- 
ative calling, avocation, to arouse the pupil 
to admiration and to 'existential attention' 
and a desire to do what the pupil, after crit- 
ical reflection, considered to be what was 
hue, good and beautiful. This is what Socrates 
also described as ethical self-care. 

In modem times this approach to teaching 
has tended to be described through terms 
such as formation (Bildung) or Liberal Ed- 
ucation and Self- formation. Goncepts which, 
in contrast to the concept of competency, 
are oriented towards the ethical and exis- 
tential dimension (the contemplative side) 
of human life and thoughts. Within this con- 
cept of education, philosophy and art are 
understood as ways of approaching human 
life and thoughts in a non-instnimental man- 
ner. Or, as the French historian of philoso- 
phy Pierre Hadot writes, a fundamental dis- 
tinction can be made between a habitual 
and benefit-oriented perception of the worid 
and humanity, which is necessary for the es- 
tablishment of human life, and a non-prag- 
matic perception, which is represented by 
the philosopher and the artist 'In order to 
live, mankind must "humanise" the world; 
in other words, transform it, by action as by 
his perception, into an ensemble of "things" 
useful for life' (1995, p. 258). But if we on- 
ly live in the functional and 'man-made world', 
we never leam what it means to be. Because 
being a human - a whole person embedded 
in the worid - requires us to understand that 
we are in a world and a nature which is dif- 
ferent from 'our world'. Philosophy and 
art can, Hadot says with reference to Berg- 
son and Merieau-Ponty, help us to be more 
fully present in the world, in existence as 
such. The utilitarian perception we have of 
the worid, in everyday fife, in fact hides firom 
us the worid qua worid. Aesthetic and philo- 
sophical perceptions of the worid are only 
possible by means of a complete transfor- 



(^) This contribution can now be 
found in Canto-Sperber Monique, 
Dupuy Jean-Pierre, 'Competencies 
for the Good Life and the Good So- 
ciety', 2001, reproduced in Rychen 
Dominique S.; Salganik Laura H. 
(eds.), 2003. 
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mation of our relationship to the woiid; we 
have to perceive it for itself, and no longer 
for ourselves. '(ibid., p. 254). 

According to Hadot, this means learning 
to be, learning to live in astonishment and 
in the present moment, and thereby the pos- 
sibility of experiencing fiiUness of life and a 
deeper meaning, something which Rousseau 
also called 'le sentiment de I'existence' 
and which the Canadian philosopher Charies 
Taylor uses to determine what 'authenticity' 
is (Taylor, 1991). 

If this point of departure is adopted and if 
'joy of life' is associated with such a con- 
templative and 'authentic' approach to the 
worid and other people (cf. Buber, M., 1996, 
and Taylor, 1991), a different and more philo- 
sophical approach must presumably also be 
required to clarify key competencies for life- 
long learning than the one we find used 
in the OECD approach. But can the fourth 
competency. Learning to Be, be described 
through a particular set of specific compe- 
tencies at all? Hadot gives us the following 
answer: 'Everything which is "technical" in 
the broad sense of the term, whether we are 
talking about the exact science or the hu- 
manistic science, is perfectly able to be com- 
municated by teaching or conversation. But 
everything that touches the domain of the 
existential - which is what is most impor- 
tant for human beings - for instance, our 
feeling of existence, our impressions when 
faced by death, our perception of nature, 
our sensations, and a fortiori the mystical 
experience, is not directly communicable." 
(ibid., p. 285). 

If this lived existential experience is impor- 
tant to our ability to be, how can we as teach- 
ers and counsellors work with this dimen- 
sion without destroying it? 

Is such an existential experience by defini- 
tion outside the range of education? Is it pos- 
sible to guide to authentic choices? 

Phenomenological and hermeneutic philos- 
ophy will, like Hadot, say that it can be done. 
But then education and guidance counselling 
must be re-thought, so that this fundamen- 
tal community of wonder, which presup- 
poses an orientation towarris an open space, 
from where the idea can come (Gadamer, 
2004/1960, p. 347) become possible in the 
encounter between the guidance counsellor 
and the person seeking counselling. 


Research project: 'Philosophical 
counselling and practical 
knowledge in vocational training' 

This is the background against which the 
Guidance Research Unit at the Danish Univer- 
sity of Education has planned a four-year 
research project the aim of which is to study 
whether it is possible to develop a philo- 
sophically oriented theory and practice of 
pidance counselling which will be better 
able to work with and understand the val- 
ue-related and existential dimension in pid- 
ance and teaching. This research project has 
been established in co-operation with the 
Gentre for Practical Knowledge at Bode Re- 
gional University in Norway, where re- 
searchers are also in the process of defin- 
ing possible research approaches for the 
understanding of the value-related aspects 
of the relationship between theory and prac- 
tice (Nergard, 2003). What these two re- 
search units have in common is that they 
are also responsible for two university train- 
ing courses. In Denmark, a Master's degree 
course in guidance counselling was estab- 
lished in the autumn of 2004 where the 
philosophical approach is at the heart of the 
course, and where one of the Master's de- 
gree modules is exclusively concerned with 
philosophical counselling, which from an 
international point of view is an innovation. 
In Norway, a major university course has 
been organised in the Centre for Practical 
Knowledge since 2000, in Practical knowl- 
edge for professions such as teachers, so- 
cial workers and nurses. 

The joint research project 'Philosophical 
counseUing and practical knowledge in pro- 
fessional training courses' uses two ap- 
proaches: 

□ a theoretical (philosophy and history of 
ideas) study of philosophical (counselling) 
practice viewed in relation to key concepts 
linked to the theories of practical knowl- 
edge, and 

□ a practical phenomenological-hermeneu- 
tic study of the philosophical counselling 
practice undertaken in specific profession- 
al Bachelor's degree courses and profes- 
sional contexts. 

The overall aim is thus to develop 

□ some (introductory) analytical strategies 
for the relationship between philosophical 
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counselling, practical knowledge and voca- 
tional training courses, 

□ an empirical basis for how philosophi- 
cal counselling in practice reveals itself and 
what experience the guidance counsellor 
and person seeking counselling acquire along 
the way, in order to finally 

□ develop a framework of understanding 
and a knowledge base for philosophical 
counselling in professional training courses. 

Practical knowledge and 
authenticity 

The focus at the Centre for Practical Knowl- 
edge in Bode, to which seven professors in 
philosophy, psychology and education are 
attached, is on analysing which research ap- 
proaches can be adopted with regard to the 
tacit knowledge involved in the profession- 
al work of the educationalist and counsel- 
lor. A key research question in this context 
is what forms of instruction and counselling 
can be developed so that this form of knowl- 
edge is articulated and reflected. By practi- 
cal knowledge, the researchers understand 
the unique entrenched experiences the pro- 
fessional practitioner has acquired over a 
period of years in the practical field and 
which overtire course of time has crystallised 
into a certainty, expertise and intuition for 
what is the appropriate thing to do both from 
a technical and from a human point of view 
at the moment concerned. As Aristotle says, 
it is not knowledge in the sense of episteme 
but knowledge in tire sense of phronesis that 
is placed at the centre (MacIntyre, 1981; 
Dunne, 1993; Gustavsson, 2001). This knowl- 
edge is mostly tacit and closely associated 
with the specific actions in the specialist's 
profession and professional environment. 

Their research interest is directed towards 
how this tacit practical knowledge can be 
articulated or 'released' through practice- 
based theory and research. This is partly 
done by using the students' narratives on 
their profession and by means of a hermeneu- 
tic process of reflection, where, through the 
interpretation of these 'texts' - narrative and 
ethnographic descriptions of the concrete 
practice - greater clarification is attained on 
the underlying understanding which seems 
to be incarnate both in the approach of the 
researcher (and counsellor) and in the spe- 
cific practice of the practitioner of the pro- 
fession. 


What is essential to the success of the coun- 
sellor (and the practice-oriented researcher) 
is that they have gained their own experi- 
ence in the field - i.e. they have themselves 
noted what it means to be in this specific 
professional situation. When, for example, 
concepts are developed for research pur- 
poses, this is generally done at the episte- 
mological level - i.e. the researcher wishes 
to develop concepts which are common to 
all the specific practices he or she studies. 
But one can and should also develop con- 
cepts which are unique to the specific and 
singular practical experience that consti- 
tutes the object of one's guidance and re- 
search. The aim of the practice-oriented re- 
searcher as well as the guidance counsel- 
lor must therefore be to help the person 
seeking counselling to articulate the insight 
and concepts that lie in the practice. The 
individual practices have to be illuminated 
from within - through their own concepts. 
The task of the counsellor (and the prac- 
tice-oriented researcher) is therefore to find 
his or her way into the underlying under- 
standing of the person seeking counselling 
as expressed in both words and actions in 
the practice of the person concerned. 

At the Centre for Practical Knowledge, one 
is also concerned with and interested in the 
ethical dimension when dealing with 're- 
leasing' an insight into the moral dilemmas 
and problems and experiences which might 
lie in the specific practice of the practition- 
er of the profession. The same approach ap- 
plies here: one is concerned with the un- 
derlying and lived understanding in practice 
in order to then develop concepts and the- 
ories which can release each individual's 
unique perspective on and experiences of 
the ethical dilemmas and problems so as to 
become a reflected understanding as well. 
When they speak about the ethical dimen- 
sion of practical knowledge, it is either 

□ in connection with the integrity imposed 
on the practice-oriented researcher or the 
professional practitioner by the agreed pro- 
fessional ethics and ideals of the profession, 

□ in relation to the specific moral chal- 
lenges, peculiar to this professional practice, 

□ more generally linked to the corporate 
culture of this profession (e.g. the occupa- 
tional environment and forms of behaviour 
in a school), or 





□ the general moral horizon of meaning, 
which is incarnate in the culture and lifestyles 
of society (cf. MacIntyre, 1981). 

As mentioned earlier, some have chosen 
to describe these ethical aspects in voca- 
tional training courses using Aristotle's con- 
cept of phronesis. This refers to the practi- 
cal wisdom that lies within the given pro- 
fessional practice, and that contrasts on the 
one hand with the abstract theory (episteme) 
on the professional practice and the in- 
stramental technique or didactic method/ ap- 
proach (techne, poiesis) for this profes- 
sional practice. 

In contrast to the Centre for Practical Knowl- 
edge, the Guidance Research Unit has cho- 
sen to take as its point of departure the 
diagnosed individualisation of the worid of 
education and training and the world of 
work (and in particular vocational training 
courses (Fibaek et al., 2003)), where con- 
cepts such as self-formation (Schmidt, 1999; 
Hansen, 2003; Hammershoj 2003) and au- 
thenticity (Taylor, 1991; Fibaek, 2004; Nyeng, 
2004) are of central importance. For an in- 
creasing number of people, work is expe- 
rienced as a path to self-realisation and as 
an element in their personal development. 
Questions such as: 'How can this work give 
me deeper meaning? Why, fundamentally, 
do 1 want to be a teacher? How can 1 once 
again become enthusiastic about what 1 do? 
are often questions which occupy a person 
in middle adulthood, who has long worked 
in a particular profession, or questions on 
which a young person wants to be guided 
in his or her choice of educational course 
or occupation. With the idea of Lifelong 
Learning and Guidance, there appears to 
be a growing need to find 'one's own leit- 
motif in the process of education and for- 
mation one goes through during many years 
of education, training and work. 

Where the Bode researchers thus look pri- 
marily at the exercise of the profession, 
we in the Guidance Research Unit are oc- 
cupied with the attitude to life which the 
practitioner of the profession shows in his 
or her training or profession, that is to say 
how the person concerned from an exis- 
tential point of view sees a totality and mean- 
ing between his education and training/woik 
and his life and existence as such. 

Within recent Danish vocational research, 
attempts have been made to capture this 
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more existential search process and trend 
towards individuahsation in the world of ed- 
ucation and training and the world of work 
through the concept of authenticity (Fibaek, 
2003). Authenticity is understood to mean a 
particular form of professionalism in which 
great integrity is developed between a per- 
son's professional attitudes and the person's 
own life values. It is only when there is agree- 
ment between these that the professional 
practitioner will experience commitment to 
and deeper meaning in his work. Acquiring 
such integrity and authenticity through prac- 
tice necessitates new forms of education and 
training. 

Per Schultz Jorgensen, a professor of social 
psychology, writes that a new type of teacher 
must be created in the future. The teacher 
must not just possess solid professionalism 
and educational insight, he or she also has 
to take on personal responsibihty for his or 
her professionahsm and put him or herself 
and his or her attitudes at stake when teach- 
ing. The teacher today has responsibility for 
the authentic nature of the learning process. 
The teacher has to be engaged wifc his per- 
son in the process of creating credibility'. 
(Ibid., p. 102). Such an authentic learning 
process can be acquired through practice, 
he claims, through 'individual training' based 
on the 'Socratic know-thyself', where the stu- 
dent teacher strives to develop an 'individ- 
ual philosophy which can function as a 
strengthening of the individual profession- 
alism towards greater coherence and indi- 
vidual authenticity'. (Ibid., p. 105). 

This is followed up by the professor of ed- 
ucation Per Fibaek Laursen, who regards 
the concept of authenticity as a continua- 
tion of the general individualisation and 
relativisation of values and the late-mod- 
em confrontation with the authorities. In 
late modernity, the teacher and the educa- 
tionalist have to a greater degree become 
their own authority. Instead of just letting 
their pedagogic thinking and practice be 
governed by a corpus of abstract and uni- 
versal theories and models for good peda- 
gogy, the teacher and the educationalist 
have to learn to a greater degree to take as 
their starting point their own unique ex- 
periences and practical knowledge and from 
there pursue their pedagogy wift their own 
authority (Fibaek, 2003). 

Taking as his basis findings such as Gharles 
Taylor's (1991) and some empirical studies 
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of Danish folkeskoler (pilmaiy and lower- 
secondaiy schools), Per Fibaek Laursen lat- 
er in his book Den autentiske Icerer (= The 
authentic teacher) (2004), develops an ide- 
al conception of the authentic teacher with 
the following characteristics. The authentic 
teacher is 

□ driven by a 'sense of calhng' (he or she 
has to have enthusiasm for his or her job 
and feel the occupation and the teaching 
profession to be personally meaningful), 

□ he or she lives his or her ideals, is 

□ open-minded and respectful towards the 
ideas and behaviour of fellow human beings, 

□ takes his or her own intentions serious- 
ly and therefore works for an everyday life 
and an environment which can favour the 
attainment of these intentions. In order to be 
able to develop this scope for authenticity, 

□ the teacher must be in dialogue with his 
or her colleagues and 

□ patiently retain his or her dreams and 
goals. But the test of authenticity according 
to Fibaek stands in practice when 

□ one has to find one's own individual style 
for what instruction best suits one's abili- 
ties and means. This decision, Fibaek writes, 
is often made at a non-rational and intuitive 
level. As he quotes one of the interviewees 
as saying: You have to try and see what it 
feels like in your stomach.' In other words, 
the authentic choice also depends on whether 
one fundamentally feels good about it, and 
whether it feels to be the right thing for me. 
In conclusion, he writes about authenticity: 
'Authenticity is acting in accordance with 
one's life values. One thus has to have gained 
clarity about one's values and attitudes to be 
authentic.' (2004, p. 107). 

It is our hypothesis in the Guidance Research 
Unit that individualisation and the conse- 
quent focus on the value-related and 'au- 
thentic' has created a need to rethink the re- 
lationship between academic theory and 
pedagogic practice (as considered among 
others by Polanyi, the Dreyfus brothers, I^le 
and Schon) in a more ethical and existen- 
tial direction. 

Concepts such as 'tacit knowledge', 'reflec- 
tion-in-action' and 'practical knowledge', as 


used in present-day literature on the sub- 
ject, are primarily conceived in relation to 
the limited and specific professional con- 
text the professional practitioner is in. When, 
in recent years, it seems to have become 
important to the professional practitioner 
for professional practice also to be experi- 
enced as authentic and meaningful, not just 
in the professional sense, but in the exis- 
tential sense too, there are two new rela- 
tionships which also need to be considered 
in vocational research. These are the self- 
relationship of the professional practition- 
er and his or her meaning-searching rela- 
tionship to the profession and his or her hfe 
as a whole. This is what the French philoso- 
pher Michel Foucault in his later works al- 
so describes by the concept of rapport de 
soi and the Greek concept of 'ethical self- 
care', respectively (“). 

It is our assumption that whereas practical 
knowledge for example in Polanyi's and 
Schon's sense is linked to specialist knowl- 
edge in practice, knowledge which, as it 
were, has emerged out of speciahst practice, 
it is a different form of existential practice 
and wisdom (not knowledge) which is at 
stake when it comes to the professional prac- 
titioner's experience of authenticity, integrity 
and meaningfirlness in relation to work and 
life viewed in a holistic perspective. 

A possible way of defining this more exis- 
tential dimension of the professional prac- 
titioner and practical knowledge could the- 
oretically be to study whether the widely 
used concept of phronesis fundamentally 
covers this dimension. In any case, when 
the interpretation of the concept of phrone- 
sis is only linked to the relationship of the 
individual to polis and not to kosmos. That 
is to say, when the concept is only under- 
stood in relation to the societal, political and 
cultural knowledge horizon and the every- 
day activities demanded within this context, 
and is not considered in relation to the in- 
dividual's meaning-seeking relationship to 
existence as such. (^) 

Working on the basis of such an existential 
and holistic approach to the world of edu- 
cation and training and the world of work 
in terms of pidance and instruction neces- 
sitates different forms of reflection and di- 
alogue than one has been accustomed to. 
Instead of the concept of phronesis, it might 
be useful to include the Socratic concept of 
eros in our thinking, because this concept 



(“) Foucault's concept of self-rela- 
tionship and ethical self-care has re- 
cently been applied by the Nor- 
wegian professor of health-care sci- 
ence Kari Martinsen in her descrip- 
tion of the existential relationship 
of the nurse to her own profession 
and to the experiences of care, anx- 
iety, hope, loneliness, enjoyment of 
life, meaninglessness which nurs- 
es can encounter on a daily basis 
(Martinsen etal., 2003). See also my 
analyses of Foucault's concepts of 
ethical self-care and practices of free- 
dom in (Hansen, 2003, chapter 1.) 

(ri The Danish historian of ideas 
Dorthe Jorgensen has critically con- 
fronted the instrumentalisation of 
the university world and the turn- 
ing of it into a market by distin- 
guishing between the way of life of 
the wage-earner, the career per- 
son and the self-employed (includ- 
ing also the intellectual). While the 
first two are governed by an in- 
stiumental consciousness, where the 
profession is turned into a means 
for something else (poiesis), the self- 
employed person is governed by 
a searching, creating and playing 
consciousness, where the profes- 
sion is a value in itself (praxis). The 
ideal according to Dorthe Jorgensen 
must be to live one's profession as 
a praxis in the Aristotelian sense. 
But this means also viewing one's 
profession as part of a larger and 
not necessarily professional totality, 
and as part of what one is. This 
in turn will require the profession- 
al practitioner to see a deeper mean- 
ing with the profession in relation 
to life as such and his or her own 
life values. While the first two ways 
of life are primarily linked to the 
concept of knowledge - the meas- 
urable and controllable, the third 
way of life according to Dorthe Jor- 
gensen is linked more to the con- 
cept of wisdom. What is decisive is 
therefore the fundamental attitude 
the professional practitioner has to 
his or her profession. (See Jorgensen, 
2002, 2003). 
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entails a constant transcendence of the giv- 
en frameworks and a constant striving to 
viewing one's life in a larger and more mean- 
ingful perspective. In this respect, 1 share 
the preoccupation of Soren Kierkegaard and 
Hannah Arendt, among others, with Socrates' 
maieutic form of dialope and his search for 
wisdom (the concepts of eras and to kdlon), 
because this searching and constant striving 
verges on wonder and fundamental open- 
ness and listening to what is not yet said and 
has not yet been made possible. This 'stand- 
ing in the open' liberated ftxrm considera- 
tions of practical utility ( techne) without fad- 
ing into abstraction (episteme) was some- 
thing which, also preoccupied the German 
philosopher and hermeneutist Hans-Georg 
Gadamer (Gadamer, 2004/1960). He de- 
scribes - also with reference to Socrates - 
this ability to stand in the open through the 
concept of formation (Bildung). Using this 
concept of formation he finds a way of defin- 
ing the process and thinking needed to pro- 
vide space for this existential searching and 
striving. Gadamer too refers to the con- 
cept of phronesisto describe the individual's 
particular and lived relationship with the 
world. However, the eras concept, one could 
say, is the individual's reflected actof relat- 
ing on the one hand to this lived relation- 
ship with the world and on the other to the 
great narratives of humanity about the tree, 
the good and the beautiful. It is in the at- 
tempt to create a totality firom this that ex- 
istential practice arises. A practice and a to- 
tality which can always only be 'on the way'. 
Or, to put it differently, the way one looks 
at and includes 'the lived understanding' 
in one's thinking and practice differs ac- 
cording to whether one looks at it from an 
Aristotelian or existential philosophical point 
of view (ct Kieikegaard After Macintyre, ed. 
J. Davenport & A. Rudd, 2001). 

By including the aspect of authenticity, a 
new meaning is thus added to the concept 
of vocational training and guidance, as the 
term vocation etymologically means 'calling' 
or 'letting oneself be called'. In other words, 
only when the guidance counsellor en- 
courages the person seeking counselling to 
'listen to his calling', that is to say what one 
deep down considers to be meaningful train- 
ing or a meaningful occupation, only then 
can the person seeking counselling make 
an actual (authentic) and qualified choice. 
And thus, in the eyes of education and train- 
ing policy-makers, also a more efficient 
choice, since the young person will not be 


as likely to drop out due to lack of moti- 
vation (Bjerg, 2000; Simonsen, 2000). 

Pitfalls of authenticity 

Nevertheless, one should, in my opinion, al- 
so take a critical attitude to this interest in 
authenticity and 'the authentic teacher'. After 
all, can this striving for authenticity not all 
too readily end up in the direct opposite - 
i.e. in narcissism, self-aggrandisement and 
attempts to 'make oneself interesting' - in 
brief, non-authenticity? And can this indi- 
vidualisation of the world of education and 
training and the world of work, with its de- 
mands for commitment and authenticity in 
everyday activity, not lead to the indirect ex- 
ploitation and disciplining and ultimately in- 
strumentalisation of the students' and em- 
ployees' thoughts and actions, so as to en- 
sure that they meet the requirements of the 
late-capitalist labour market in the best pos- 
sible manner? Is the endeavour to create 
greater agreement between private life and 
working fife a subtle form of control and ex- 
ploitation of the last firee space of the em- 
ployees - their spiritual life and what they 
fundamentally consider to be valuable in ex- 
istence (ct Foucault's concept of subjecti- 
vation and gouvernementalite)? And is Per 
Fibaek Laursen right in saying that authen- 
ticity is the same thing as personal integrity? 

The answer to the last question here must 
be no. Authenticity is not (just) a question 
of personal integrity. It is a question of ex- 
istence. Authenticity is not related to a sub- 
ject, but to existence, to Dasein (Heidegger). 
Existential philosophy, which makes use of 
the concept of authenticity, is in fact a rad- 
ical critique of subjectivity. Authenticity is 
therefore not a question of the integrity and 
self-awareness of the subject. It is merely a 
prerequisite, a first phase before there can 
be talk of authenticity. Authenticity is pri- 
marily related to a radical openness to the 
world and what man is. The existential psy- 
chologist and professor Emmy van Deurzen- 
Smith writes very aptly (1995) that authen- 
ticity is notin itself a sufficient virtue. Viewed 
in isolation, authenticity may be synonymous 
with madness. As a decisive sounding board 
for authenticity, a different striving of a more 
philosophical nature is required, an exis- 
tential and ontological searching process 
where one not only tries to live in accor- 
dance with one's fundamental life values, 
but also and persistently problematises and 
asks what man, the world and the good life 
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are, notjustforme, but for mankind as such. 
Or, as van Deuizen- Smith writes: 'at the mo- 
ment one becomes capable of living au- 
thentically, one will need to find new crite- 
ria to be able to decide what is right and 
wrong.' (Ibid., p. 89). 

If authenticity is only considered within a 
traditional psychological framework of un- 
derstanding, where authenticity is only un- 
derstood as a question of personal integri- 
ty and social relations, we have not escaped 
from the subjectivism and anthropocentrism 
(i.e. centredness around what is created 
by man) and self-reahsation culture, which 
Charles Taylor and existential philosophy 
and psychology wish to stem. 

Striving for authenticity can only be quali- 
fied if it is also and simultaneously under- 
stood and practised as a process of forma- 
tion (Bildung). That is to say an aesthetic 
and philosophical searching process where 
one reaches out beyond the 'psychological 
space' and the 'man-made world' and into 
the 'philosophical space' in an encounter 
with 'the world in itself, where there is a 
substantive relating to what the true, the 
good and the beautiful are in general that 
is central (cf. Pierre Haitiofs previous de- 
scription of the utilitarian and existential ap- 
proach to the world). 

Thus, when the individual philosophy and 
life values of the professional practitioner 
are to be dealt with at the substantive and 
normative level, a psychological and process- 
oriented supervisory approach does not ap- 
pear to be sufficient. 

Philosophical guidance practice as 
a space for the formation of 
authenticity 

It is against this background that the Guid- 
ance Research Unit has set itself the research 
task of studying whether philosophical guid- 
ance practice (Philosophical Counselling, 
Philosophische Praxis) could be a possible 
way of qualifying the professional practi- 
tionef s striving for authenticity and ability 
to work on and have a perception of the ex- 
istential dimension of their work. It is thus 
our basic assumption that philosophical pid- 
ance practice provides us with a specific idea 
of how it is possible to work with the ex- 
istential dimension in vocational education 
and training in general without being trapped 
into the three pitfalls of striving for au- 
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thenticity: psychologism, instrumentalism 
and moralism. 

More specifically, I (Hansen, 2004) have pro- 
posed a search model for philosophical pid- 
ance practice, which is to be seen in the field 
of tension between the philosophical con- 
cepts of authenticity, formation and exis- 
tence, or as Soren Kierkegaard would say in 
the interplay between aesthetics, dialetics 
and ethics (Kierkegaard, 1846; Hansen, 2003). 

Only by taking these philosophical concepts 
seriously will it be possible to firee oneself 
of the psychological, social constructivist 
and utilitarian vocabulary which primarily 
has lain and lies in the therapeutic tradition 
and craftsman tedition, and which has formed 
the background to a large part of pidance 
philosophy in the 20* century. 

Philosophical counselhng practice has roots 
in the history of ideas going back to the un- 
derstanding of philosophy as a way of life 
and life art in antiquity (Hadot, 1995; Nuss- 
baum, 1994; Shusterman, 1997). But the first 
modem philosophical counselling practice 
(Philosophische Praxis) was proposed in 
1981 by tire German philosopher Gerd Achen- 
bach (1984). Today, philosophical coun- 
selling practice is an internationally known 
phenomenon both in the area of education, 
in the social and health-care sector and in 
the business world and within Human Re- 
source Development (®) (Lahav & Tillmanns, 

1995; Zdrenka, 1997; Schuster, 1999; Raabe, 

2001, Herrestad, 2002, Hansen, 2003). 

Firstly, philosophical guidance is charac- 
terised by the focus being put on content, 
what the counsellee says and not on the un- 
derlying psychological factors, forces and 
motivations which may lie behind what is 
said. As the Ganadian philosopher and philo- 
sophical counsellor Ran Lahav expresses it 
'First, in order to count as philosophical, an 
investigation must deal primarily with ideas 
in the public realm - that is, concepts, con- 
ceptions, assumptions, theories, etc. - rather 
than exposing concrete events or process- 
es (cognitive, emotional, etc.) hidden inside 
the person's head (which is the task of psy- 
chology).' (1996, p. 262). 

This immediately raises tire question whether 
philosophical counselling may thus be con- 
demned to remain an area of abstractions 
and general ideas, far away from practical 
life. The answer to this must be no. The spe- 
cific nature of philosophical pidance prac- 
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(g The 7th international conference 
on philosophical counselling (Tltilo- 
sophical Practice - A Question of 
Bildung?) was held at the Danish 
University of Education, arranged 
by the Guidance Research Unit in 
co-opeiation with Copenhagen Busi- 
ness School, Centre for Management 
and Art, on 3-6 August 2004. See 
www.dpu.dk/konferencer. 





tice is that it is neither theoretical nor prac- 
tical philosophy in the academic sense (hence 
only a specific philosophical - theoretical- 
academic - discourse on ethics, aesthetics, 
politics, religion and existential topics) or 
applied philosophy. Philosophical guidance 
practice is a philosophical and maieutic prac- 
tice, which primarily starts out from the life 
expressions and relationships with the worid 
the counsellee is in and not least the lived 
philosophy which is incarnate in the con- 
crete practice of the person concerned. '... 
Our way of being expresses a certain con- 
ception of reality, although not necessarily 
a coherent and unitary theory (our life is of- 
ten inconsistent). In other words, a person's 
way of life expresses various ideas about 
the world, and as such is subject matter 
for philosophising. To examine a person's 
life philosophically is to examine the un- 
derstanding which he or she lives (not just 
thinks): to examine how coherent it is, ex- 
pose its hidden presuppositions, analyse its 
basic conceptions and values, and so on. 
This suggests that the aim of philosophical 
self-investigation, in the context of philo- 
sophical counselling, is to explore the coun- 
sellee's 'lived understanding', namely, the 
worid as 'understood' by the person's emo- 
tions, behaviour, thoughts, hopes, desires, 
and entire way of being.' (Ibid., p. 265). 

The philosophical practice is a praxis in the 
Aristotelian meaning of the word, i.e. an ac- 
tivity which is not a means for something 
else, but which has value in itself. In addi- 
tion, this practice is philosophical. And the 
specific nature of 'the philosophical' is not 
just familiarity with and skills in particular 
philosophical theories and methods. What 
distinguishes the philosophical practitioner 
from the academic specialist philosopher, 
the philosophical educationalist, the psy- 
chotirerapist or the constructivist and goal- 
and firnction-oriented training and vocational 
counsellor is the way in which the philo- 
sophical practitioner tackles a topic, a dia- 
logue or a problem. The philosophical prac- 
titioner does not - like the educationalist, 
the counsellor or the therapist - use phi- 
losophy to solve or treat or merely 'reflect' 
a problem. This would be an instrumental- 
isation and vulgarisation of philosophical 
practice. As Ran Lahav (1996) says, problem 
solutions may perhaps be side-effects of a 
philosophical guidance practice, but the over- 
all purpose is and remains to create an in- 
vestigative community directed towards a 
striving for wisdom. And that means a con- 


stant asking about one's own basic as- 
sumptions and those of others and about a 
world outside the person's constructed im- 
age of the world, so that the counsellor and 
the person seeking counselling experience 
moments of genuine wonder. What Gadamer 
would describe as 'laying something open 
and placing it in the open' (Gadamer, 
2004/1960, p. 348), Martin Buber an 'en- 
counter' and 1 will describe as the actual au- 
thentic learning, where fora short while one 
loses the specialist and personal foothold 
and is cast out in a process where one is se- 
riously challenged in the encounter with the 
Different or the Other to take a position on 
what one knows again and whether it con- 
tinues to provide meaning in the existential 
sense (ct Bollnow, 1969; Buber, 1966). 

This form of wisdom - in contrast to the tra- 
ditional academic specialist philosophy - is, 
as has been said, not something which is 
sought independently of the lived life and 
the concrete dialogue which takes place be- 
tween the philosophical counsellor and his 
dialope partner. For the philosophical prac- 
titioner it is, as has been said, decisive 
that a point of departure is taken in the 
counseUee's lived relationship with the worid 
and the philosophical assumptions which 
appear to be taken for granted in order to 
then critically examine these assumptions 
together with the counsellee. For example, 
problems with one's family, one's own per- 
sonality or one's career often involve con- 
ceptual issues (e.g. the significance of the 
concepts of friendship, love or self-respect), 
ethical issues (moral obligations towards 
one's children or the moral correctness of 
staying with or leaving one's partner), ex- 
istential issues (what is a valuable or au- 
thentic way to live?) and similar topics. In 
contrast to a process of dialogue and re- 
flection, where one endeavours to place 
what is said within the framework of a sys- 
tem of abstract theoretical knowledge, e.g. 
of a medical, sociological, psychological or 
specialist philosophical nature, and where 
one is preoccupied with what causes and 
structures might lie behind a given life ex- 
pression or life experience, the aim here 
conversely is to create a space for a philo- 
sophical examination of what is said, start- 
ing out from the counseUee's own life ex- 
periences and the expression which lies be- 
fore the counsellee, in the person's concrete 
relationship with the world and being-in- 
the-world. As the Norwegian philosopher 
and professor Anders Lindseth, who has 
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worked theoretically as well as practically 
with philosophical counseUing for more than 
20 years, writes: 'Philosophy is not a sci- 
ence which attempts to gain an overview 
of the world as an object or collection of 
objects that are to be ordered in a system- 
atic manner, but an attempt to capture life 
experience as a continuing project as some- 
thing which proceeds in time, which is ex- 
pressed in time and which requires philo- 
sophical reflection in order to find its ex- 
pression.' (Lindseth, 2002, p. 3). 

The unique feature of the philosophical 
counselling approach, in contrast, for ex- 
ample, to the constructivist approach (Peavy, 
1998) is thus that one does not merely at- 
tempt to reflect the other person's system 
of values so that the person becomes more 
aware and reflective on this. One also takes 
a critical questioning attitude to the per- 
son's 'construct' and brings in other funda- 
mental philosophical ideas, which can 
put the relationship with the world in per- 
spective and engage the person concerned 
in a fundamental wonder. This is done pre- 
cisely in order to reach beyond the knowl- 
edge horizon and construction of the re- 
ality which the person is currently thinking 
and living within. 'While psychotherapy 
aims mostly at modifying the person's cur- 
rent psychic forces and processes. Philo- 
sophical Counselling attempts to take him 
to new ideational landscapes outside him- 
self In this sense, philosophising in Philo- 
sophical Counselling is not a solipsistic en- 
deavour, it does not limit itself to the do- 
main of human generated ideas, but rather 
a dialogue between human life and the 
broader horizons in which it is embedded.' 
(Lahav, 1996b, p. 261). 

The philosophical counsellor, in contrast to 
the psycho ft erapist and the constructivist 
counsellor, is particularly sensitive to the 
topics in philosophy which relate to man's 
life experiences. He/ she has developed a 
special philosophical sounding board and 
ability to bring what the counsellee says up 
to a level where it becomes generally inter- 
esting and can be linked to topics in phi- 
losophy, literature and religion. In this way, 
the counsellee is encouraged to look at a 
problem or a life expression not merely tiom 
a personal or professional point of view, but 
from a general human and philosophical 
point of view, which often results in the con- 
nection between what the person considers 
to be valuable and meaningful in existence 


being linked to a greater degree to the per- 
sonal or occupational problem or attitude 
under discussion. 

Briefly and far too schematically - because 
ultimately it is not possible to present one 
method for what philosophical counselling 
is other than a constant questioning of one's 
own basic assumptions and those of others 

- the philosophical counselling process can 
be described as consisting typically of five 
dimensions or phases (Lahav, 2001). 

Initially, and entirely in line with the thera- 
peutic tradition, the philosophical counsel- 
lor will attempt to adopt a fundamentally 
open attitude to the 'universe', the life ex- 
pression he/ she encounters in the coun- 
sellee's 'narrative' on the topic, which the 
counsellee wishes to philosophise on. Here 
and first and foremost a phenomenological 
approach is used. 

The second dimension of philosophical coun- 
selling consists in a philosophical-hermeneu- 
tic approach, where the counsellor listens 
out for the philosophical basic assumptions 
in the counsellee's both imagined and lived 
approach to this subject. What fundamental 
life topics and meanings (e.g. the nature 
of the self or of freedom, the value of love 
or success, etc.) can be linked to the coun- 
sellee's concrete experiences and narrative. 
In this context, it is important that the philo- 
sophical counsellor does not impose a top- 
ic on the counsellee's life, but allows it to 
emerge from the dialogue at its own pace 
in a way which is true to the counsellee's 
own experiences and attitudes. It is the coun- 
sellee's sovereign decision what philosoph- 
ical topic or question to continue working 
with. 

The third dimension is linked to critical re- 
flection. Here, the complexity of the chosen 
philosophical question is dwelt upon for a 
long time, without rushing to a rapid an- 
swer. The role of the philosophical coun- 
sellor is to help - as a Socratic birth helper 

- in examining and deepening the 'individ- 
ual philosophy' in the counsellee's conceived 
approach to the topic. He/ she does this 
among other ways through the Socratic forms 
of questioning (Hansen, 2000) and by pre- 
senting to the counsellee other fundamen- 
tal and alternative philosophical ideas about 
and approaches to the subject These philo- 
sophical ideas and approaches must nev- 
er, however, be presented as authorities but 



* 
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C) I have, for example against the 
background of the Neo-Socratic form 
of dialogue (Nelson, 1965; Boele, 
1998) and in connection with a de- 
velopment project on competency 
development at folk high schools 
and independent boarding schools, 
initiated by the Danish Ministry of 
Education in 1999-2001, developed 
a special form of 'Socratic dialogue 
group', which today is used as a val- 
ue clarification tool at many differ- 
ent types of schools in Denmark 
(Hansen, 2000; Heidemann, 2001). 



as raw material, which the counsellee can 
choose to examine, modify, criticise or go 
beyond, depending on whether these ideas 
are felt to be an aid in ffluminating the coun- 
sellee's unique way of living. 

It is also important here that the philosophical 
counsellor always presents many different 
and mutually contradictory philosophical 
ideas and approaches to the subject, in or- 
der to urge the counsellee him- or herself 
to adopt a position and develop his/her own 
independent standpoint in constant relation 
to the person's own life and practice. The 
language in which the philosophical dia- 
logue is conducted should not be abstract, 
hypothetical or academic, but take as its 
point of departure the counsellee's every- 
day language and life. 

In the fourth dimension, the philosophical 
counsellor returns to the counsellee's con- 
crete situation to examine how the chosen 
philosophical topic is expressed in the coun- 
sellee's own hfe. What basic assumptions on 
the topic are in the counsellee's lived un- 
derstanding, and in what way could the 
counsellee's concrete way of hfe be seen as 
a response to the chosen question. The new 
understanding, which was developed in the 
previous examination, will be used as a 
sounding board for reflection, but the focus 
is on the basic philosophical assumptions 
which appear to be taken for granted in the 
counsellee's everyday life and practical 
approach to the subject This fourth dimension 
is primarily characterised by an existential 
form of reflection. 

The last phase of the philosophical guidance 
process is concerned with how the coun- 
sellee can develop a personal response to 
the philosophical question which was cho- 
sen from the start. At this point in time, 
the counsellee has ideally acquired a broad- 
er understanding of 

□ the topic, 

□ some alternative approaches to it, and 

□ the way in which the question is ex- 
pressed and becomes relevant to the coun- 
sellee's life. The time has now come for the 
counsellee to develop his/her own person- 
al response and approach to the question. 

This is not just a theoretical matter, because 
it must involve his or her everyday attitudes 


and way of relating to others and to the 
whole of his or her attitude to life as such. 
And this is naturally a process, a life-long 
act of formation, which cannotbe concluded 
within any given courses of guidance coun- 
selling. It is rather an attitude, of learning 
and wonder, which can be taken out into 
further hfe and work and which some philo- 
sophical counselling theoreticians simply 
cah hving a present-minded and philosophical 
hfe, or, as Socrates puts it, living a life with 
ethical self-care. 

Professor Anders Lindseth, who is also at- 
tached to the Centre for Practical Knowledge 
at Bode Regional University, and 1 will in- 
troduce the approaches to philosophical 
counselling mentioned above in the research 
project 'Philosophical counselhng and prac- 
tical knowledge in vocational training', but 
shah also attempt to develop new forms and 
approaches which are better suited to the 
conditions and learning and work situations 
encountered in Danish and Norwegian vo- 
cational training (’). The practical approach 
of this research project will be aimed at try- 
ing out the practice of philosophical coun- 
selling in various professional contexts. This 
is currently planned to take place at se- 
lected training colleges for teachers and ed- 
ucationalists and nursing schools in Den- 
mark and Norway. 

The focus of counselhng practice here wih 
be on the values which 

□ the course of studies demands from the 
students, 

□ which the periods of practical training 
create and 

□ how the students (and the teachers in 
the teacher training college) view the rela- 
tionship between their professional spe- 
cialisation and their personal hfe values (the 
authenticity aspect). The method which will 
be used to collect experiences will be part- 
ly based on action and field research and 
partly on a new phenomenological-hermeneu- 
tic method, which Anders lindseth and Pro- 
fessor A. Norberg (2004) from Umea Univer- 
sity in Sweden have developed. 

We hope that this research will enable us, 
both in theoretical and practical terms, to 
contribute to the question which introduced 
this article, namely how can one work with 
the more existential dimension (Learning to 
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Be) of educational and vocational guidance 
and under the perspective of Lifelong Learn- 
ing and Guidance. 
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